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"The  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free,  and  the  mother  of  us  all." — 
;/.  iv.  26. 

N  this  day    a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
and  from  this  place,  Mr.  Keble  preached 
the    sermon   entitled   ''  National   Apos- 
tacy,"  from  which  Dr.  Newman  dated 
le  beginning  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
)xford  Movement.     It  is  difficult  for  us,  reading 
to-day,   to   realize   the   alarms   which   were   its 
nmediate  occasion.     The  sound  of  its  explosion 
arely  reaches  us,  to  whom  the  suppression  of  some 
rish  Bishoprics  appears  as  nothing  very  unreason- 
ble,  and  who  have  felt,  or  think  we  have  felt,  the 
'embling   of  traditions   more   ancient   than   were 
(ireatened    by   the    Reform    Parliament.     Never- 
beless,  the  significance  of  the  event  was  not  ex- 
austed  by  its  immediate  reference.     The  Move- 
lent  it  inaugurated  has  not  only,  as  a  fact,  changed 
he  face  of  religious  life  in  this  country,  but  it  has 
irought  back  into  the  currency  of  our  Church's 
onviction  the  great  article  of  the  Creed,  ''  I  believe 
•ne  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."     Not 
hat  the  Movement  imported  into  the  Church  of 
England  what  was  not  there  before.     The  leaders 
)f  the  Movement  did  not  propose  to  give  the  Church 
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a  Catholic  character.  That  they  were  sure  it  h 
always  possessed;  and  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Keble 
assertion  that  he  who  *'  devoted  himself  to  t} 
cause  of  the  Apostolic  Church  in  these  realn 
would  sooner  or  later  be  on  the  winning  side,  an 
the  victory  would  be  complete,  universal,  eternal, 
came  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  Cathol 
Church  which  presents  itself  to  the  English  peop 
in  the  creeds,  the  sacraments,  the  ministry,  tl 
worship  of  the  Church  of  England.  Lethargy  ar 
worldliness  had  done  their  best  to  blur  the  line: 
ments  of  the  Church's  face;  now,  therefore,  it  w; 
for  its  faithful  sons  to  set  clear  its  outline,  to  vind 
cate  its  divine  origin,  its  autonomy  and  distinctnes 
to  stir  up  the  gift  that  lay  unused  within  it:  abo'^ 
all,  by  the  power  of  holiness  in  lives  taught  ar 
sustained  within  it,  to  illustrate  its  supernatur 
character. 

There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  the  decay  whic 
had  attacked  the  Church  a  century  ago.  The  wir 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and,  to  mention  nothir 
else,  the  great  and  life-bringing  Evangelical  Mov 
ment,  for  which  we  heartily  thank  God,  had  stirrc 
Erastian  slumbers,  and  brought  the  Gospel  ali^ 
in  numberless  lives.  But  personal  religion,  if  it 
not  to  suffer  from  subjectivism  and  individualisr 
ever  requires  and,  in  the  end,  will  seek,  the  theolog 
the  historic  continuity,  the  sacramental  order  < 
the  Religious  Society.  No  one  now  can  mistak 
as  no  one  then  could  ignore,  the  intense  passic 
for  personal  holiness  which  burns  in  Dr.  Newmar 
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cnons,  nor  the  insistence  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
iscience — '*the    aboriginal    Vicar   of   Christ" — 
ich  indeed  governed  all  the  religion  and  theology 
;he  Tractarians  as  it  had  governed  Bishop  Butler's 
bre  them.     But  all  the  more  because  they  so 
arly  discerned  the  solemn  issues  confronting  the 
man  soul,  did  they  lift  high  the  conception  of 
I   Church,   not   as   an  institution   established   to 
ard  a  worldly  morality  and  to  provide  religious 
ercises  suited  to  the  English  people:  nor  yet  as 
association  of  individuals  whose  life  in  Christ 
uld  be  complete  without  it,  but  as  the  Divine 
ciety  of  God's  own  making,  set  in  the  world  to 
l.esent  to  it  the  claim  of  his  awful  holiness,  and 
lay  open  the  way  of  Christ's  salvation.     The 
ovement  which  started  here  has  passed  through 
any  phases,  and  caught  into  itself  the  influence 
many  other  movements.     The  characteristic  of 
movement  is  that  it  moves:  and  we  cannot  and 
)  not  stand  upon  all  the  positions  of  the  Trac- 
rians.     But  what  gives  continuity  to  the  Move- 
ent  and  accounts  for  all  its  developments,  mis- 
ken  or  wise,  is  the  conviction,   common  to  the 
xford  Leaders  and  all  their  successors,  that  the 
hurch  is  central  to  the  Christian  faith  and  religion, 
id  that  the  English  Church  is  a  true  part  of  that 
ipernatural  society  which  derives  from  Christ  and 
Ls    Apostles.      To    recover    for    our    Church    a 
Dnsciousness  of  its  true  nature  was  the  enduring 
:hievement  of  the  Oxford   Fathers — an  achieve- 
lent  of  which  the  saintly  quality  of  their  lives 
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was  the  earliest  corroboration,  and  which  was  so 
to  be  verified  by  the  release  of  new  springs 
spiritual  life  within  the  very  Church  of  which 
had  been  said  so  lately  that  nothing  could  Sc 
it.  The  Church  is  to  be  the  salt  and  leaven 
the  world:  and  once  again,  as  so  often  befo 
the  salt  had  recovered  its  savour  and  the  lea^ 
its  power. 

We  have  not  only  to  "  praise  famous  ir 
and  our  fathers  that  begat  us,"  but,  animated 
their  spirit  of  faith  and  courage,  to  dedicate  o^ 
selves  to  carrying  on  the  work  they  began  ii 
changed  and  changing  conditions  of  thought  a 
life,  and  to  prove  what  they  proved  in  their  a 
the  power  of  the  Catholic  Faith  to  transform  a 
illumine  human  life.  It  is  not  to  derogate  fn 
the  greatness  of  the  Tractarians  to  acknowledge 
their  activity  a  limitation  to  a  sphere  narrov 
ecclesiastical,  and  in  their  intellectual  positi< 
saving  always  that  of  Dr.  Newman,  a  rigid 
too  stiff  for  the  facts  of  experience.  Of  necess 
the  mission  they  accepted  involved  a  certain 
tense  concentration  of  occupation  and  attenti 
Before  anything  the  supernatural  and  other-worl 
character  of  the  Church's  life  had  to  be  vin 
cated. 

But  in  the  years  which  have  passed  since  tb 
first   days   of   the   Movement    the   Church   in 
new-won   vitality  has    been    challenged,    and 
day  is  being  challenged  to  issues  which  the  Oxf« 
Leaders    could    hardly    anticipate  —  unless    it 
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irough  the  uncanny  prescience  of  Dr.  Newman. 
.^o  two  such  issues  bearing  upon  the  main  con- 
iction  we  share  with  them  I  would  direct  your 
houghts. 

I .  The  first  concerns  the  vindication  of  the  Faith 
n  the  face  of  new  knowledge.  This  is  not  the  time 
lor  I  the  person  to  speak  of  particular  reconciliations 
md  tensions  between  systems  of  thought.  Rather 
[  would  speak  of  the  duty  which  lies  upon  us  who 
would  fain  be  loyal  in  every  fibre  of  our  being  to 
the  Catholic  Religion,  to  have  free  and  teachable 
minds  towards  knowledge  through  whatever  im- 
mediate channel  it  may  reach  us  from  the  divine 
•Wisdom:  and  not  least  towards  that  which  bears 
most  directly  upon  our  religious  belief.  One  of 
the  blessings  for  which  we  thank  God  is  that  the 
reanimation  of  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  the 
Divine  Society  by  the  Oxford  Leaders  placed 
their  successors  in  a  securer  and  more  hopeful 
position  for  meeting  the  shock  of  historical  criticism 
and  scientific  discovery  upon  the  religious  tradition 
than  was  open  to  a  generation  so  deeply  committed 
to  the  verbal  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures  and  to 
an  idea  of  inspiration  closely  allied  to  that  of 
infallibility.  The  Holy  Scriptures  must  ever 
remain  paramount  in  authority  to  a  faith  which 
discerns  in  a  particular  history  and  in  a  par- 
ticular Person  a  universal  and  ultimate  signifi- 
cance for  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  man's 
destiny.     But   the  facts  which   the   Bible   records 
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can  only  be  interpreted  from  within  the  experience 
which  is  their  issue.     That  experience  is  the  pos- 
session of  the  Fellowship  of  the  Church.     It  is  an 
experience  rich  and   manifold  in  content — of  life 
renewed  from  its  inmost  springs,  of  forgiveness,  of 
sin  conquered,  of  moral  power,  of  reconciliation 
within  the  soul  and  without,  of  personal  relations 
transformed,   of  thought  illumined   to   apprehend 
the  eternal,  of  supernatural  grace,  of  death  made 
servant  to  life,  of  communion  with  God.     Such  is 
the    spiritual    experience    of   membership    in    the 
Church.     But    all   is   determined    by    an   attitude 
prevalent  throughout — an  attitude  of  devotion  and 
faith  to  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.     Here  is  the 
soul  of  Catholicism — a  corporate  experience  con- 
trolled   by   the   insight   which   divines   the   whole 
light,  life  and  love  of  God,  incarnate  once  for  all 
in  Christ,  offered  continuously  to  the  world  and 
entering  the  life  of  man  through  the  Fellowship  of 
the  Spirit.     This  insight  is  shared  in  greater  or  less 
degree  by  the  simplest  Christian  believer  with  the 
whole  worshipping  Community.     It  is  as  eliciting 
and  training  this  central  insight  that  the  Scriptures 
have   their   enduring   significance:   it   is   as   inter- 
preting and  justifying  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
munity that  the  Creeds  have  their  authority:   and 
it  is  to  translate  into  the  terms  of  the  human  intel- 
lect the  truths  implicit  in  faith's  original  divination 
that  the  theologian  fulfils  his  proper  and  never- 
completed  function.     And  penetrating  the  Chris- 
tian insight  and  experience  is  the  sense  of  Revela- 
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ion:  of  Love  and  Light  bestowed,  and  not  searched 
)ut:  of  being  found,  rather  than  of  finding:  of 
oeing  known  of  God,  rather  than  of  knowing. 
fHence  in  the  CathoUc  consciousness  the  recognition 
Df  mystery — nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
Oxford  Fathers.  Hence  also  inevitably  the  note 
of  authority  in  Catholic  Christianity.  For  the 
content  and  significance  of  the  Christian  experience 
transcend  all  individual  apprehensions,  and  defy 
■all  final  intellectual  analysis.  Authority  is  the  in- 
fluence upon  the  individual  of  an  insight  more 
adequate  than  his  own  to  the  Object  of  his  faith. 
The  authority  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  faith  is 
not  found  in  any  formal  and  proximate  infallibility. 
That  has  never  been  promised  to  it.  It  lies  in  the 
:  appeal  the  Church  can  make  to  the  authenticity  of 
.its  experience  and  of  the  principles  underlying  it, 
especially  as  these  principles  have  been  perceived 
by  those  who  have  lived  most  fully  by  them. 
And  it  is  an  authority  claiming  and  requiring  veri- 
fication as  the  condition  of  its  authoritativeness. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  tradition  rests 
on  its  power  to  sustain  and  mediate  over  wide  areas 
of  time,  in  every  variety  of  condition,  and  in  the 
most  various  types  of  human  character,  a  life 
inwardly  renewed  and  displaying  a  spiritual  quality 
and  pattern  recognizably  conformable  to  the  mind 
of  Christ.  And  again  the  authority  of  the  Church's 
doctrines  depends  ultimately  not  on  the  manner  of 
their  promulgation,  but  on  their  inner  coherence: 
on  their  power  to  illumine  not  only  the  facts  of 
B  9 
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religious,  but  of  all  human  experience:  and  to  draw 
into  a  wholeness  of  spiritual  vision  the  partial  insights 
of  individuals  and  sects. 

But  if  authority  is  to  fulfil  its  purpose  it  must 
be  received  in  minds  which  are  free.  It  is  no  part 
of  true  Catholicism  to  divorce  free  enquiry  and 
rational  criticism  from  personal  devotion.  Let  us 
rejoice  that  the  greatest  interpreters  of  the  Faith 
within  our  Church  have  taught  us  to  be  candid  and 
docile  towards  truth,  and  to  be  so  for  religion's 
sake.  For  the  treasure  of  the  divine  Revelation 
is  held  in  earthen  vessels.  Never  in  its  passage 
through  history  can  the  Church  fully  comprehend 
the  many-voiced  Word  of  God.  On  the  one  hand, 
Catholicism  is  never  complete.  Christ  spans  the 
future  as  he  does  the  past:  so  therefore  must  the 
Catholic  interpretation  of  him.  The  Church  is 
to  grow  up  into  Christ  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  his  fulness.  And  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  always  elements  of  belief  and  practice 
entering  into  the  Catholic  tradition  at  any  given 
time  which  reflect  the  perversions  of  the  religious 
impulse  or  belong  to  a  passing  fashion  of  thought 
or  belie  the  moral  standard  of  Christ.  If  Catholicism 
is  to  renew  its  authoritativeness,  from  age  to  age, 
then  from  within  its  corporate  life  of  faith  and 
worship,  and  not  only  from  without,  reason  and 
knowledge  and  conscience  must  have  free  play  to 
purge  the  alloy,  lest  the  gold  be  dimmed  and  the 
tradition  corrupted.  Are  not  we  who  long  to  see 
English   religion   gathered   into   the   wholeness  of 
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;  I^atholicism  especially  called  cordially  to  recognize 
:his  necessity:  and  to  count  it  not  a  shame  but  a 
jlory  that  the  English  Church  should  allow  to  its 
>ons  a  large  intellectual  liberty — to  be  matched,  we 
may  hope,  with  a  large  devotional  liberty — each 
for  the  sake  of  the  other  ?  The  perils  are  obvious. 
An  ideal  of  comprehension  which  means  the  in- 
clusion of  every  point  of  view,  however  mutually 
contradictory,  is  a  false  one.  Truth  and  error  are 
for  ever  opposite.  But  often  error  conceals  a 
single  truth,  obscured  or  forgotten,  pleading  for  its 
!  place  in  the  whole  proportion  of  faith.  Let  us 
mot  hanker  after  a  system  which  can  peremptorily 
smother  the  protesting  truth  along  with  the  error: 
I  but  rather  trust  the  deeper  consciousness  of  the 
^Church,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  extricate 
-and  appropriate  the  truth,  and  to  destroy  the  error 
iin  the  only  way  in  which,  in  the  end,  it  can  be 
destroyed,  by  exposing  it  as  error — as  contrary 
to  the  deepest  and  most  living  experience.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  Church's  pastoral  right  to  discipline 
its  official  teachers,  and  our  Church's  impotence 
in  that  regard.  That  is  another  matter.  But  let 
no  impatience  with  the  dissonant  voices  within  the 
English  Church:  no  despair  of  reconciling  its 
parcelled  life,  divert  us  from  this  spirit  and  method 
of  true  Catholicity.  Let  us  be  deeply  assured  that 
no  knowledge  holding  true  insight  into  the  nature 
of  God's  many-ordered  world  can  shake  anything 
in  our  religion  which  is  not  meant  by  God  to  be 
shaken,  in  order  that  the  things  which  cannot  be 
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shaken  may  abide.  It  is  not  reason  or  knowledge 
that  are  the  enemies  of  faith:  but  only  the  unpurified 
heart  and  conscience  which  cannot  discern  the 
things  of  God. 

2.  The  second  issue  resulting  from  the  Church 
consciousness  reawakened  by  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment concerns  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  human 
society.  Let  the  name  of  Charles  Gore  represent 
those  leaders  of  ours  who  have  faithfully  proclaimed 
and  themselves  illustrated  that  mission.  To  set 
forward  Christianity  as  a  means  of  saving  civiliza- 
tion is  beside  the  mark.  In  the  purpose  of  God 
civilization  as  we  have  known  it  may  not  be  meant 
to  be  saved.  The  Church  is  finally  bound  up  with 
no  civilization  and  tethered  to  no  secular  order. 
It  exists  to  serve  the  glory  of  God — that  only. 
But  the  glory  of  God  is  disclosed  in  his  Kingdom. 
And  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  only  the  treasure 
of  the  individual  soul,  but  a  society — an  order  of 
personal  relations.  That  order  has  been  brought 
from  heaven  to  earth  by  the  Incarnation  of  God 
himself  within  our  human  nature:  and  the  Church, 
the  Fellowship  of  his  Spirit,  is  set  in  the  world  to 
be  the  embodiment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It 
is  to  baptize  all  nations  into  the  Name  of  God: 
which  means  that  all  the  activities  of  men  in  the 
world  are  to  be  redeemed  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
a  common  life  which  is  truly  human  because  it 
accords  here  on  earth  with  the  eternal  order  of  God. 
Christianity  implies  Christendom:  the  inward  dis- 
position and    principle    require    the   concrete   ex- 
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►ression.  The  Church  with  only  too  fatal  ease 
can  become  absorbed  in  the  aim  of  maintaining 
itself  as  an  institution  in  the  world  alongside  and 
external  to  other  institutions — as  though  God  were 
merely  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  interests  in  the 
world.  Or  the  function  of  the  Church  may  be 
>  conceived  as  that  of  supplying  satisfactory  expres- 
sions for  the  religious  feelings  of  those  who  happen 
'to  have  them.  But  the  Object  which  the  Church 
is  called  to  present  to  men's  faith  and  first  allegiance 
is  the  God  whose  will  constitutes,  and  whose  pur- 
pose penetrates,  every  order  of  created  being,  and 
who  by  his  Word  and  Spirit  is  bringing  all  within 
the  spiritual  order  of  his  Kingdom.  God  comes 
first:  not  man.  It  is  not  that  here  is  nature,  and 
here,  within  nature,  is  man,  a  peculiarly  complicated 
animal,  and  that  these  are  the  only  real  things: 
nor  even  that  man  adds  various  superstructures 
of  moral  and  aesthetic  and  religious  ideals,  with  God, 
if  God  at  all,  a  philosophic  abstraction.  It  is  that 
the  Eternal  God  —  the  supremely  Real  —  trans- 
scendent  over  all  his  creation — offers  to  each  and 
all  of  his  children  the  citizenship  of  a  universal 
spiritual  order,  brought  within  the  courses  of 
history  by  the  Incarnate  Word  and  controlling  the 
life  of  man  by  the  life-giving  Spirit,  cleansing, 
unifying,  sustaining  and  enlightening  his  whole 
nature.  That  citizenship  is  free  and  universal. 
It  lies  within  the  awful  prerogative  of  his  liberty 
for  man  to  accept  or  refuse  it.  But  for  judgment 
or  for  salvation  it  remains  the  abiding  truth  of 
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human  life.  It  claims  to  subordinate  to  itself  all 
the  powers  of  man  in  their  several  functions  and  to 
draw  into  its  service  every  activity  of  which  he  is 
capable.  The  Church  by  the  very  meaning  of  its 
faith  and  the  purpose  of  its  sacraments  is  in  the 
world  to  declare  and  effect  the  incorporation  of 
human  life  into  the  universal  Society — the  City  of 
God,  whose  existence  stands  not  in  an  ideal  of 
human  construction,  but  in  the  consequence  of 
God's  self-giving  to  his  creation.  Never  per- 
fected in  time,  but  always  being  built,  it  is  the 
master-light  of  all  our  seeing,  the  goal  of  all  our 
desire  and  action.  To  it  we  are  called  to  give  our 
deepest  faith  and  our  supreme  allegiance.  All  our 
sin  lies  in  rebellion  from  its  order,  all  our  hope  in 
return  to  it.  It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  satisfying  end 
of  all  man's  moral  striving:  the  justification  of  his 
idealism:  the  security  of  all  individual  worth  and 
liberty:  the  purpose  controlling  all  societies.  It, 
and  it  alone,  gives  eternal  significance  to  every 
power  by  which  man  shares  in  God's  creative 
purpose. 

Recognition,  however  dim  and  hesitating,  of  this 
spiritual  order  of  God  has  been  the  soul  of  the 
civilization  whose  tremblings  shake  us  with  mis- 
givings. Civilization,  so  far  as  it  exists,  has  been 
a  spiritual  accomplishment — the  mastery  by  man  of 
his  material  environment  to  serve  purposes  dis- 
tinctively human  in  the  life  of  individual  and  society. 
It  is  this  distinctively  human  quality  of  life  which 
to-day   is   under   threat.     The   instrument    which 


spiritual  powers  in  man  have  constructed  to  be 
man's  servant  threatens  to  enslave  him.  The 
t  economic  organization  of  society  left  so  long  and 
?so  largely  to  be  directed  by  the  less  social  instincts 
sof  human  nature  avenges  itself  by  thwarting  as 
much  as  by  assisting  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
contrived.  Social  ideals  acknowledged  in  men's 
minds  are  at  odds,  torturingly,  with  a  system  of 
common  life  which  belies  them.  Moral  and 
rational  principles  are  subordinated  to  the  interests 
of  a  self-expression  eccentric  to  a  common  citizen- 
ship. Formidable  in  its  ruthless  logic  there  appears 
a  type  of  human  society  which,  treating  material 
and  economic  forces  as  the  only  real  ones  and 
dismissing  spiritual  ideas  as  so  much  wind,  transfers 
to  the  making  of  a  mechanized  human  collectivity 
a  religious  devotion.  In  fear  of  this  and  in  despair 
of  a  common  civilization  men  turn  towards  an 
idolatrous  nationalism  which  would  subdue  the 
loyalties  of  religion  and  morality  and  culture  under 
an  absolute  state  acknowledging  no  authority 
beyond  its  own.  Because  these  perversions  of 
human  life,  or  some  of  them,  do  not  in  all 
their  crudity  confront  us  in  England,  let  us  not 
think  to  be  immune  from  their  influence.  The 
world  is  one.  If  such  influences  prevail  it  is  not 
religion,  but  the  qualities  which  humanism  cherishes 
in  the  life  of  the  world,  which  will  pass  into  dark- 
ness. Is  it  certain  that  the  high  disinterestedness 
of  science  itself  will  not  be  enslaved  to  the  interests 
of  power  and  mass-selfishness  ?     Humanism  cannot 
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save   man,       Man  is  made  to  worship    God,   anc 
chaos    is    come    again    in    his    soul    and     in    hisi 
society  if  he  forgoes  his  citizenship  in  the  spiritual 
order. 

Yet,  deep  within  it,  the  soul  of  our  civilizationj 
long  ago  baptized  into  Christ,  still  animates  and 
sustains  its  broken  life.  Like  foundations  of  ^ 
ruined  house  seen  waveringly  through  waters  which 
have  submerged  it,  the  lineaments  of  Christendom 
still  appear.  Still,  hardly  recognized,  they  are 
impressed  upon  our  thoughts,  our  sentiments,  oui 
social  intercourse,  our  manners:  still  they  give 
form  to  what  is  best  in  our  institutions,  our  laws,' 
our  education,  our  international  relations.  To 
maintain  and  reinforce  the  foundations  of  Christen- 
dom and  to  reclaim  into  its  order  and  liberty  ^ncflj 
justice  the  life  which  is  being  offered  to  false  gods, 
to  bring  every  fresh  mastery  of  nature  to  its  succour 
and  not  to  its  destruction,  this  requires  every 
knowledge  and  every  virtue.  Who  shall  say 
whether  they  will  be  available  ?  But  if  Christen- 
dom is  to  be  built,  however  imperfectly,  it  must 
find  again  a  spiritual  unity  in  a  faith  in  what  alone 
is  absolute,  and  a  worship  of  what  alone  can  embrace 
and  transcend  all  other  loyalties.  It  is  that  faith 
which  the  Church  is  in  the  world  to  declare  for  the 
,  world's  salvation:  the  faith  in  the  Living  God, 
whose  will  determines  every  order  of  nature,  whose 
light  lighteneth  every  man,  whose  glory  shines 
in  every  beauty,  whose  justice  is  the  law  of  every 
association,  whose  love  is  reflected  in  every  fellow- 
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ship,  and  who  has  come  in  the  Incarnate  Word  to 
reconcile  all  men  to  himself  and  his  Kingdom,  and 
to  bring  them  from  darkness  into  light,  from  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  to  the  mystery  of  Christ's 
Body,  out  of  the  isolation  of  pride  and  hatred  and 
greed  into  the  Fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
divides  to  every  man  and  nation  his  divers  gifts 
to  the  end  that  each  may  minister  within  the  one 
Society  which  is  being  builded  for  a  habitation  of 
God  in  the  Spirit.  The  Church  is  not  only  to 
proclaim,  but,  in  anticipation  of  its  fulfilment,  to 
he  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth — to  unite  the 
men  of  all  nations  under  a  Rule  both  absolute  and 
free,  because  it  is  the  rule  of  the  eternal  Love  of 
God.  Citizenship  of  that  Kingdom  is  ours — ^if  only 
we  will  repent  and  believe  and  purify  our  lives 
under  the  law  of  Christ  and  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  All  that  has  been  true  and  genuine  in  the 
Movement  we  celebrate  to-day  summons  us  to  this 
repentance  and  faith.  Many  loyalties  claim  us,  and 
rightly:  but  we  shall  betray  them  all  unless  in 
serving  them  we  are  mastered  by  our  allegiance  to 
Christ  and  the  City  of  God.  Broken,  indeed,  is 
the  witness  of  the  Church  to  the  Divine  Society  by 
the  sin  of  its  disunion  and  the  worldliness  of  its 
members.  But  in  faith  and  will  we  are  to  cleave 
to  it,  prizing  in  our  own  Church  not  first  what  is 
peculiar  to  England,  nor  what  binds  it  to  the  State 
or  to  a  social  system  which  is  passing  away — that 
were  to  defraud  the  nation  of  what  it  most  needs 
— but  prizing  first  what  in  it  proclaims  the  universal 
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Church,  what  is  common  to  all  times  and  all  places, 
what  passes  the  frontiers  of  all  nations  and  all 
races,  what  discloses  God's  eternal  order.  For 
truly  men  can  only  find  liberty  and  honour  and 
fellowship  in  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above — ^which 
is  free  and  the  mother  of  us  all. 
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By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 

"  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Sardis  write  :  These  things  saith  he 
that  hath  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven  stars :  I  know  thy 
works,  that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  lives t,  and  thou  art  dead. 
Be  thou  watchful,  and  stablish  the  things  that  remain,  which  were 
ready  to  die :  for  I  have  found  no  works  of  thine  fulfilled  before  my 
God." — Rev.  iii.  i,  2. 

HE  essence  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment," says  Bishop  Knox,  '*  was  an 
attempt  to  assert  the  existence  of  a 
corporate  body,  wholly  clerical,  pos- 
sessing a  Divine  Right  to  prescribe  for  the 
Nation  its  faith  and  worship."  ^  This  is  a  hostile 
description  of  the  governing  motive  of  the  Trac- 
tarians.  It  fastens  on  the  clericalism  of  the  Move- 
ment, and  thereby  diverts  attention  from  its  true  and 
permanent  significance.  In  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  and  within  the  narrow  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
life  and  thought  in  Oxford  a  century  ago,  such  an 
identification  of  the  Divine  Society  with  its  executive 
was  almost  inevitable.  The  really  important  fact 
about  the  Oxford  Movement  is,  not  its  incidental 

*  Vide  The  Tract arian  Movement^  p.  382. 
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clericalism,  but  its  categorical  and  determined  re- 
pudiation of  the  belief,  then  paramount  in  English 
minds,  and  shaping  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the 
English  State,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  no  more 
than  a  Parliamentary  creation,  and  possesses  neither 
spiritual  character  nor  indefeasible  rights.  The 
Tractarians  did  insist  on  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  did  repudiate  that  identi- 
fication of  Church  and  Nation  which  had  outlived 
whatever  justification  it  may  have  possessed  in  the 
age  which  witnessed  its  first  assertion.  Their  cleri- 
calism was  exaggerated,  but  their  main  assumption 
was  sound.  If  the  rights  of  the  Laity  may  not  be 
rightly  submerged  in  the  claims  of  the  Clergy,  still 
less  may  the  rights  of  the  Church  itself,  including 
both  Laity  and  Clergy,  be  rightly  submerged  in  the 
claim  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  on  the  main  issue — the  spiritual  freedom  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  living  branch  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church — that  I  stand  with  the 
Oxford  Movement,  and  have  felt  myself  free  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  be  your  preacher  on  this 
occasion.  After  all  that  has  been  spoken  and 
written  about  the  Oxford  Movement  during  the  last 
few  months,  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  show 
cause  for  thinking  that  the  Church  of  England  a 
hundred  years  ago  was  not  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
that  the  University  of  Oxford  presented  the  pre- 
vailing vices  of  the  ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  an 
accentuated  form.  James  Anthony  Froude,  re- 
viewing the  Movement  in  1881,  declared  that  before 
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lis  brother  and  his  friends  **  undertook  the  process 
(if  reconstruction,  the  Church  was,  perhaps,  in  the 
lealthiest  condition  which  it  has  everknown."^  But 
'ames  Anthony  Froude's  conception  of  ecclesiastical 
lealth  would  hardly  find  acceptance  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  mundane,  the  cynical,  and  the  profane.  It 
needs  but  to  read  the  current  literature  of  the  time 
to  discover  how  low  the  Church  had  fallen  in  the 
general  estimate.  Statesmen  ignored  its  legal  and 
constitutional  rights :  politicians  openly  ridiculed 
its  system  and  doctrines:  its  own  advocates  rarely 
pleaded  more  on  its  behalf  than  the  convenience 
of  its  Establishment  and  the  incidental  advantages 
of  its  activities.  At  best  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  moralizing  influence  in  the  public  life,  a 
wholesome  restraint  on  popular  excitement,  and 
a  harmonizing  factor  in  the  nation.  Its  acknow- 
ledged metier  was  to  support  and  adorn  that 
system  of  hereditary  privilege  and  profitable 
class  dominance  which  was  what  most  men 
really  meant  by  the  "  incomparable  British  con- 
stitution," which  the  genius  of  Edmund  Burke  had 
idealized. 

The  notion  that  the  Church  of  England  was  a 
Divine  Society,  an  integral  part  of  the  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church  in  which  Christians  professed  their 
belief  whenever  they  attended  public  worship  in 
the  churches,  which  had  been  ordained  by  its 
Divine  Founder  to  be  the  "  light "  and  "  salt " 
of  the  world,  and  which  was  sacramentally  pledged 
*  Vide  Short  Studies^  iv.  167. 
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to  a  holy  war  against  all  that  divides,  darkens,  and 
degrades  the  life  of  men — such  a  notion  as  this  was 
altogether  absent  from  the  general  mind.  A  blight 
had  befallen  the  established  Churches  everywhere, 
and  men  seeking  spiritual  guidance  sought  it  anywhere 
save  there  where  they  were  entitled  to  find  it.  Even 
so  high-minded  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  could 
urge  a  deaf  and  impecunious  youth  to  seek  ordina- 
tion in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  by 
pointing  out  that  ''  the  Church  always  presents  a  safe 
and  respectable  asylum,  and  has  many  mansions." 
This  was  in  1828.^ 

This  low-toned  acceptance  of  the  accumulated 
abuses  of  de-spiritualized  Establishments  was  al- 
ready morally  obsolete.  Throughout  Christendom 
the  tremendous  and  long-continued  strain  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  wars  which  it  occasioned 
had  led  to  a  notable  resurrection  of  the  spiritual 
hopes  and  beliefs  which  had  been  so  violently  sup- 
pressed. The  thunderstorm  had  cleared  the  air,  and 
men  could  see  more  clearly.  The  Church  of 
Christ  was  no  more  identified  in  considering  minds 
with  the  tyrannies  and  almost  incredible  abuses 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  was  regarded  with 
sympathy  as  the  victim  of  revolutionary  violence. 
Atheism  was  no  more  seen  in  alliance  with  the 
championship  of  justice  against  despotic  monarchies 
and  persecuting  hierarchies,  but  was  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  principle  of  private  vice  and  public  anarchy. 
The  great  religious  reaction  of  the  nineteenth  century 

*  Vide  Lockhart's  Life^  v.  167. 
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ook  the  form  inevitably  of  an  ecclesiastical  revival; 
or  when  men  recalled  the  past,  and  sought  to  re- 
:over  historic  Christianity,  they  found  themselves 
everywhere  encountered  by  the  Church.  Ecclesi- 
istical  questions  dominated  religious  minds,  be- 
:ause,  in  the  wake  of  the  destructive  fervours  of  the 
French  Revolution,  they  wanted  to  escape  from 
unordered  individualism  and  undisciplined  en- 
thusiasm, and  to  find  again  in  their  religion  a 
spiritual  home,  and  an  effective  ordering  of  thought 
and  life.  The  Oxford  Movement  was  the  English 
phase  of  a  phenomenon  which  was  coextensive  with 
Western  Christendom.  Is  it  excessive  to  say  that 
the  memorable  disruption  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1843,  ^^^  ^^^  secessions  to  Rome  in 
1 845,  had  the  same  root  ?  In  despair  of  vindicating 
the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  Church  of  Christ  under 
the  actual  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  life  in  Scotland 
and  in  England,  Chalmers  and  Newman  with  other 
generous  and  sensitive  men  lost  patience,  cast 
counsels  of  prudence  to  the  winds,  and  went  out 
into  the  wilderness.  In  Ireland,  the  founder  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethren,  shocked  by  the  naked 
Erastianism  of  the  Established  Church,  was  carried 
by  his  disgust  into  sectarianism.  Darby  was  a 
curate  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  when  he  uttered 
a  vigorous  protest  against  the  Charge  of  his  own 
Archbishop:  "  There  is,"  he  wrote,  **  a  spiritual 
supremacy  independent  of  civil  government:  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  Christ,  of  which  the  clergy 
are   ministers — not   an   earthly  dominion,    but    the 
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very  contrary."^  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  know  that 
Darby  counted  among  his  early  followers  Francis 
William  Newman,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Tractarian  leader. 

Within  the  sphere  of  the  Roman  obedience  the 
same  spectacle  was  being  presented.  Everywhere 
a  divine  discontent  was  stirring  in  Christian  minds, 
finding  various  expressions  as  idiosyncrasy,  or  train- 
ing, or  circumstance  dictated,  but  always  attesting 
the  acute  discomfort  of  the  Christian  conscience. 
The  Church  was  becoming  everywhere  restive  under 
the  domination  of  the  State. 

The  collapse  of  Tractarianism  in  Oxford  itself, 
which  was  the  first  consequence  of  Newman's 
secession,  did  not  involve  the  end  of  the  Movement, 
but  rather  led  to  its  organization  and  rapid  extension 
in  the  parishes.  Change  was  in  the  air.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  marked  by  rapid  develop- 
ment in  every  direction.  Church  and  State  began 
to  move  apart.  The  legal  Establishment,  obsolete 
and  yet  irreformable,  failed  increasingly  either  to 
satisfy  the  practical  needs  of  the  Church  or  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  clergy.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  The  triumph  of  democracy  in  the 
State  implied  the  progressive  secularizing  of  the 
political  system,  while  the  rigidity  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical system  had  the  effect  of  subordinating  the 
Church  to  a  Parliament  which  had  ceased  to  be  even 
nominally  Christian.     The   Church   was  changing, 

♦  Vide   The  History  of  the  Plymouth   Brethren^  by    William 
Blair  Neatby,  M.A.,  second  edition,  igo2. 
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hough  its  Establishment  remained  fixed.  English 
ientiment  did  not  keep  pace  with  Anglican  advance. 
^  divergence  became  apparent  between  the  nation, 
(A^hich  continued  to  be  strongly,  even  fiercely,  Protes- 
■  ant,  and  the  Church,  which  was  quickly  outgrowing 
the  limitations  and  prejudices  of  the  age  which 
shaped  its  legal  system.  At  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  had  become  apparent  to  thought- 
ful observers  that  the  Establishment  had  reached  a 
deadlock.  As  far  back  as  1870  that  wise  and 
moderate  Churchman,  Dean  Church,  had  perceived 
the  nature  of  the  crisis  which  the  Church  would  have 
to  face.  Disestablishment,  he  saw  clearly,  might 
become  morally  requisite:  "  So  one  of  these  days," 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  "  I  expect 
that  we  shall  find  ourselves  put  into  the  position 
of  having  to  choose  between  making  the  Church 
coextensive  with  what  can  be  called  the  religion 
of  the  whole  nation,  or  giving  up  our  present 
position."  '^ 

Ten  years  later,  in  December,  1880,  he  wrote 
to  Canon  Carter  words  which  as  we  hear  them 
now  sound  as  a  summons  to  immediate  duty: 

*'  We  cannot  go  on  letting  the  world  think  that 
we  acquiesce  in  the  idea  that  we  are  merely  an  '  Act 
of  Parliament '  Church. "f 

There  are  those,  nominally  Anglicans,  who  do 
acquiesce  in  that  idea,  and  even  exult  in  it.  Here 
are  some  words  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  Head- 
master of  Harrow.  After  affirming  that  the  Royal 
*  Vide  Life,  p,  187.  f  Vide  Life,  p,  283. 
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Supremacy  means  that  "  not  only  in  secular  matters, 
but  also  in  spiritual,  there  is  a  corporate  conscience 
embodied  in  the  Sovereign,  to  which  appeal  can 
be  made  as  the  final  court,''  he  proceeds:  ''  This 
system  has  now  worked  for  a  good  many  genera- 
tions, and,  on  the  whole,  it  has  proved  to  be  reason- 
able and  to  work  well:  and,  as  a  layman,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  other  system  would  enable  the 
Church  to  remain  the  National  Church.  If  this 
seems  to  be  Erastian,  I  cannot  help  it.  There  are 
certain  people  today  who  think  that,  when  they 
have  called  you  Erastian,  they  have  put  you  to 
silence.  I  do  not  mean  by  Erastian  that  laymen 
have  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  clergy,  to 
meddle  with  things  spiritual  or  the  ministry  of  the 
Sacraments.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  the  Church, 
if  it  is  to  retain  its  hold  on  the  nation,  must  try 
to  be  nothing  less  than  the  nation  on  its  spiritual 
side,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  law.  And  this  I 
believe  to  be  a  profound  conviction — perhaps  I 
might  more  accurately  say  a  profound  instinct — in 
relation  to  this  matter  of  the  English  nation  as  a 
whole."* 

*'  The  English  nation  as  a  whole  "  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Norwood,  to  have  the  last  word  in  matters 
of  religion  for  the  English  Churchman.  Only  so 
can  the  Establishment  continue.  You  will  have 
fresh  in  your  minds  the  course  of  events  since  the 
end  of  the  War — the  feverish  agitation  for  **  Life 

*  Vide  The  Modern  Churchman,  April,  1933,  where  Dr.  Nor- 
wood's speech  is  reproduced  from  The  Guardian  of  March  24th.i 
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and  Liberty/'  the  passage  of  the  ill-conceived  and 
unfortunate  Enabling  Act  of  19 19,  and  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Prayer  Book.  With  the  rejection 
of  the  Revised  Prayer  Book  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  a  situation  has  been  disclosed 
in  which  no  self-respecting  English  Churchman 
who  shares  the  Tractarian  belief  in  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  spiritual  society  can  possibly  acquiesce. 
Bishop  Knox,  who  condemns  that  belief,  states 
the  position  truly  and  clearly: 

''  Nor  has  the  formation  of  the  Church  Assembly 
really  diminished  State  control,  rather  it  has  re- 
affirmed it,  and  that  in  the  form  not  of  an  old 
tradition,  but  of  a  recent  compact  hard  to  set  aside. 
The  suppression  of  ten  Irish  Bishoprics  was  not 
nearly  so  flagrant  an  act  of  State  control  as  the 
rejection  of  the  Revised  Prayer  Book.  The  former 
was  a  matter  of  endowments  of  the  Church,  but  the 
latter  is  a  question  of  its  public  worship."  '^ 

That  is  the  situation.  What  is  our  duty  ?  I 
submit  that  the  issue  of  spiritual  liberty  is  today, 
even  more  plainly  than  when  Keble  felt  moved  to 
preach  his  famous  sermon,  the  paramount  issue  for 
English  Churchmen.  The  gravamen  of  the  Church 
does  not  consist  in  any  flagrant  misuse  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy  of  the  State.  We  may  thankfully 
recognize  that,  since  the  rejection  of  the  Revised 
Prayer  Book,  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
treated  by  successive  Governments  with  the  utmost 
consideration.  The  prison  has  been  made  as  com- 
*  Vide  The  Tractarian  Movement^  p.  361. 
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fortable  as  possible,  and  the  Church's  fetters  have 
been,  as  far  as  the  case  admitted,  decorously  veiled. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  remember  any  time  in  my  life 
when  the  State  has  shown  itself  more  complaisant 
in  the  matter  of  official  and  quasi-official  pageantry. 
But  the  Church  is  not  free,  and  its  irreducible 
demand  is  for  freedom.  Freedom  means  for  us  in 
England  the  end  of  the  State  connexion.  Disestab- 
lishment. The  legal  Establishment  is  irreformable, 
not  because  there  is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  any 
Government  to  deal  unfairly  by  the  Church,  but 
because  the  secularized  State,  which  modern  de- 
mocracy has  created,  is  essentially  disqualified  for 
the  task  of  controlling  a  spiritual  society.  The 
existing  situation  is  inconsistent  with  the  Church's 
efficiency,  wounds  the  self-respect  of  Churchmen, 
and  alienates  the  consciences  of  many  honest  folk. 
The  clergy  do  not  command  the  respect  to  which 
their  office  and  their  work  entitle  them,  because 
they  are  ever  seen  in  the  odious  character  of  men 
who  set  lightly  by  their  own  moral  obligations. 
They  are  admitted  to  pastoral  office  on  conditions 
which  they  do  not,  indeed  cannot,  frankly  accept. 
They  make  declarations  which  they  cannot  but 
discount  by  mental  reservations.  They  are  bound 
by  rubrics  which  they  do  not  mean  to  obey;  and 
are  made  subject  to  legal  authorities  which  they  may 
conscientiously  repudiate.  If  this  unreality  of  the 
legal  system  were  universally  understood  and  ac- 
cepted, the  mischief  would  be  comparatively  small, 
but,  as  the  actual  situation  exists,  the  mischief  is 
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very  great.  The  clergy  are  at  cross-purposes  with 
their  parishioners.  Their  ministry  proceeds  in  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion,  misgiving,  and  mutual 
misunderstanding.  In  such  circumstances  a  favour- 
able soil  is  provided  for  the  growth  of  individualism 
and  popular  agitation,  and  the  credit  of  Religion 
is  lowered  by  many  scandals. 

The  evil  affects  the  whole  process  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical life.  In  the  counsels  of  the  Bishops,  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Convocations,  in  the  debates 
of  the  Church  Assembly,  right  through  to  the  dis- 
cussions of  Diocesan  Conferences  and  Parochial 
Church  Councils,  we  are  ever  thinking  and  speaking 
and  voting  with  divided  minds.  Perforce  we  seek 
not  what  is  right  in  itself,  nor  yet  what  is  best  for 
the  Church,  but  what  is  most  likely  to  secure  the 
approval  of  Parliament,  that  is, — since  Parliament  is 
inevitably  sensitive  to  popular  agitation, — what  will 
not  excite  the  fretful  and  suspicious  Protestantism 
of  the  masses.  The  appropriate  denouement  of 
this  Centenary  Celebration  should  be  a  serious 
effort  to  enfranchise  the  Church  of  England  by 
bringing  the  present  union  of  Church  and  State  to 
an  end.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  pleas  which 
are  offered  for  a  situation  which  is  confessedly  in 
principle  indefensible;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
these  pleas  are  either  obsolete  or  unsound.  They 
may  have  had  force  and  relevance  in  the  past.  They 
have  neither  now.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  Bishop  Talbot  addressed  to  the  clergy 
of  Southwark  the  Charge  which  was  published  under 
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the  title  "The  Church's  Stress."  The  interval 
has  added  emphasis  to  his  earnest  plea  for  the 
Church's  liberty.  Let  me  end  my  sermon  by 
quoting  and  endorsing  the  Bishop's  words: 

**  We  cannot  forfeit  or  shirk  the  responsibility 
of  a  spiritual  society  for  itself  and  for  its  own  stand- 
ard of  teaching  and  of  moral  conduct.  We  cannot 
agree  to  be  the  only  Christian  body  which  has  no 
self-respect.  The  inherent  autonomy  of  a  Church 
must  emerge  more  and  more.  The  Church  which 
is  the  mother  or  elder  sister  of  autonomous  Churches 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world  within  the  British 
Empire  and  outside  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States,  can  never  be  content  to  be 
regarded  as  an  aspect  of  the  English  nation,  or,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  Liberationist  contempt,  a  department 
of  the  Civil  Service.  .  .  .  The  very  simple  position 
which  I  have  put  before  you  is  sometimes  attacked 
on  the  ground  of  *  clericalism.'  This  is,  of  course, 
to  confuse  the  rights  of  the  body  with  those  of  the 
ministry  within  it.  Our  claim  is  primarily  for  the 
former,  not  the  latter.  It  is  for  the  independence 
of  a  spiritual  society.  What  the  functions  of  the 
ministry  are  within  that  society  is  another  and 
comparatively  domestic  question,  upon  which  there 
would  be  some  disagreement  among  ourselves.  .  .  . 
But  to  identify  the  Christian  layman  with  the 
citizen  as  such  seems  to  me,  in  these  days,  little 
short  of  grotesque.  It  is  a  time  when  our  system 
and  principles  must,  whatever  they  are,  be  real  and 
genuine,  and  not  conventional  and  make-believe." 
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